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lectual confusion and sharp ideological conflicts. Many who had lent an ear to deistical ideas no doubt reacted against them when their most enthusiastic champions seemed to carry adulation of skepticism and radicalism to extremes. Hard times may have facilitated the evangelical outburst, although there are few references to economic difficulties in the evangelical sermons of the day. It is certain that the New England revivals were welcomed by such opponents of revolutionary deism and radicalism as Timothy Dwight and Jedidiah Morse. The chief support for the revivals came from villagers and farmers; the substantial merchants who were moving toward Unitarianism were, of course, indifferent or hostile. A considerable number of merchants, however, some of whom had been indifferent or hostile toward orthodox Christianity, were attracted to the evangelical movement; Benjamin Tallmadge, staunch conservative Federalist, land speculator, and well-to-do merchant of Litchfield, Connecticut, is representative of this group.
The middle and southern states also felt the new religious impulse. Many planters who had been more or less avowed skeptics accepted some form of orthodox Christianity or, like John Randolph of Roanoke, made religious affirmations. The chief strength of the revival movement in the South was, however, the small fanners whose political affiliations were democratic and Jeffersonian. Throughout the southern seaboard states, Baptists, Methodists, and the evangelical wing of Presbyterianism gained much strength in the opening decades of the nineteenth century.
By the year 1800 itinerant preachers had begun to attract great throngs in the frontier country beyond the Appalachians. At camp-meeting revivals these new Savonarolas preached a muscular, shirt-sleeves religion of fear and hope that attracted roughhewn frontiersmen and their women folk. Hankering for emotional release, lonely in soul and starved for companionship, they welcomed, sometimes hysterically with shrieks, groans, and bodily contortions, the huge get-togethers where tense nerves and repressed feelings found satisfaction in emotional debauches in the name of God. The revivals also-brought genuine religious inspiration to countless thousands and were an important factor in checking the religious indifference and skepticism that had begun to spread among the common people of the West as well as among those of older regions.
The orthodox attack on irreligion did not depend solely on revivalism. In fact, champions of the faith planned and executed what Dixon Ryan Fox called the "Protestant Counter-Reformation/' New agencies for